in retrospective bitterness, I could feel very bitter indeed
about that professional ignorance that took from her, during
the last year of her life, the right to cease driving her failing
body, to take with peace of mind and self-respect the rest
she so sorely needed. There were times when some passing
ailment would keep her in bed and when she would look
at me with a smile of self-mockery and say: 'I'm so glad to
feel that I have a right to be ill! I'm really not allowed to
get up now, am I ?'
But equally mysteriously, as it seems to me now that I
myself am no longer ignorant, there were days when she
felt surprisingly strong; when she worked with a will and
I took her dictation knowing, as she did herself, that the
work was good. When, as I have said, we galloped across
the moors and her face would lose the expression that I
dreaded and that I now so often saw in her unguarded
moments: that growing expression of patient resignation.
There is a picture that often rises in my mind, a happy
picture in which I find comfort, that I sometimes saw from
the window at' The Wayside *, and that dates from thosp last
months before we left Lynton. I see her in breeches or
jodphurs and a beret, swinging along towards the house
from the stables, pausing at intervals to crack her crop,
childishly pleased at the noise she was making and looking
up as she came nearer to see if I was watching her and ap-
preciative of her prowess....
She would get up early and we would go to Mass to-
gether, at the beautiful little church across the way, or if I
was too lazy to turn out betimes she would go alone and I
would be at the door of the house awaiting her return and
we would breakfast together in the friendly litde room that
had become so much our own in more than three years.
Indeed, thanks to the Hancocks we had taken complete
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